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To the Friends of an Honest £ 
the Silver Question. 

The burning issue of the day has bet- 
in so many statistical tables and technic 
that the average man has not the time 
details of the Silver Question sufficient 

Extremists are circulating literature s 
their respective sides of the question an 
vital importance to the people at larg< 
subject of bitter contention for selfish 
demagogues who are only too apt to us 
on one side or another for the purposi 
votes. 

In this Parable there will be found 
in tracing the parallels to existingcond 
and other countries. 

Purposely, the terms Gold and Silver ; 
so many ideas cluster around each whic 
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Chapter r. 
THE WRECK. 

storm had passed, and drifting he! 
y on the treacherous ocean was : 
is left of a once noble vessel whk 

day before, had been bounding gai' 

sails set, destined for a land suppos 
lowing with milk and honey. T 
if those aboard had been all aglow wi 
ition for had not happiness been alm( 
their grasp? and, compared with t 
sy had left, freedom itself was not t 
^tor in their longed for new life. 

all was changed, for during the p 
night a sudden hurricane had caug 
sel and all but overwhelmed it in 
Gallantly had the captain handled 1 
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ig nearly ev< 
ig down hi 
iwever caug 
mast and sp 
iseless hull : 
semed but a 
; water, wh 

combined ef 
would send 

to the bottc 
ing broke, 1 
;d the expa 
now had a 
>lessness of 
arent as wit 
i and creal 
;ze blowing 
>ace, and in 1 
lass of huma 
s they might 

was too Iat 
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SAM S DILEMMA. 

The captain was puzzled, for 
his chart had shown no land r 
on attempting a sounding, a 
another and another, the lead hai 
to touch bottom. It appeared i 
as he had thought himself in a 
the ocean where the ordinary m< 
sounding would be absurd- The 
sinking lower and lower in the wat 
the day passed it still continued 
There was no mistaking it howt 
soundings continued to indicate a j 
rising bottom and when night fell 
indicated fifty fathoms. Hope, whi> 
at a straw, caused redoubled e 
prevent the wreck from going to tr 
over night, as there certainly was e 
tion of their drifting on to some 
shore. 

Just before daybreak they 
shallow water and as morning davi 



CHAPTER II. 

THE PEOPLE AND THEIR ISL. 

A GLANCE at those who had th' 
^^ miraculously saved showed the: 
men and women of the kind calculi 
make the best of the opportunities tl 
started out to seek in their covet 
home. They consisted of whole far 
several generations who had deterir 
bid farewell to their old homes fon 
not a loved one was left behind, at 
entire interests in life lay before then 
family had its characteristics, and 
some had little prejudices against th 
bers of other families, owing to thing 
had happened long before any of the 
generation was born. Apart from t 
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had agreed tolerably well on th< 
though the children had more thi 
ped each others faces. This, hoi 
not have been said to be on acc'oi 
estrangement as children of one 
jusf aslikely to slap their brothei 
as they were to fight with the 
another family. The patriarchal 
family was however respected i 
was law. 

The families of Fritz and Ju 
on adjacent farms in the old cou 
boys had studied the sciences, si 
natural that they should begin t< 
question of the formation of this 
which they had found. It was 
on their maps and they had not 
their geographies. There was : 
tation and such young growth as 
rooted in clayey soil. There w< 
panses of sand, and here and th< 
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point of rock showed itself. The rock was 
of the variety called trap and there seemed 
to be no other. The whole formation was 
evidently volcanic, and, after search and dis- 
cussion, they came to the conclusion that the 
formation was the result of a violent eruption 
which had thrown up the bottom of the sea 
some years since and the island was now 
discovered for the first time. At least, this 
seemed to be so as no traces of habitation 
were to be seen anywhere. 

They were shut off entirely from any com- 
munication with the outer world and every 
adjunct to their civilization had to be started 
anew. The wreck was indeed a precious 
necessity to them, even to the broken and 
damaged material which clung to it. They 
had from it supplies and material with which 
to make a start in their new life. What 
would be needed to carry it on had to be 
secured on their newly found territory. 
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e island proved to be of 1 
linence it was apparent 
ne island of a group, i 
> or three others could 
Jistance. There might 
if the work before them 
'onderful, newly discov> 
is was food for interest i 
; the first work underta! 
[ up a rude boat, represe 
ent families commence! 
ring the other islands. 

to be similar in formatic 
ie shore of which they 
>earing soil was clayey tl 
or large tracts of sand 
al found except isolated 

and these were few ar 

as remarked by the sc 

that the clay was 

;. However, clay was sii 
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all, and the color did not seem to cut much 
of a figure as to the uses to which it could 
be put. It was pointed out however in scien- 
tific discussion that clay was practically their 
only property for extensive use, as from it 
would be produced what they ate; from it 
they would make bricks for their buildings; 
they would burn it and make from it all nec- 
essary implements. True they had a quantity 
of iron, copper and so forth saved from the 
wreck, but the quantity was, comparatively 
speaking, so small that it could not become 
of general use. 

As all the islands presented the same ad- 
vantages it was agreed that each family 
should occupy an island by itself, and that the 
smaller families should group together and 
occupy one jointly. 

The division was parcelled out after much 
discussion and each family seemed satisfied 
with its portion of territory. Each island 
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was then subdivided, as the 
ferent members of each fj 
justify, the younger meml 
being dependent on the pc 
their parents. 



CHAPTER III. 

JOHN AND SAM. 

•"THERE was one family of whit 
the head that occupied what 
ently the outer island of the gro 
the west. This island was rat 
than the average, but John was sc 
elusive and preferred it. The c 
grandchildren of John's family c 
community of considerable size 
known as Johnites. With them 
brother Sam who was a bachel 
known as Uncle Sam. 

John and Sam agreed fairly v> 
thers usually do so long as each 1 
way. Living on the outermost c 
of islands, they made frequent t 



i; indeed John had concei 
:here might be other islar 
id thought, if such were t 
is well own them in additif 
had been allotted to him. I 
t up a staunch boat and s 
tcean in company with Sj 
rded by discovering what 
land of vast size, so large 
.in at first no idea of its din 
i's surprise he found that 
id was named Lo was pr 
ild on this territory. Lo's fai 
whatever of civilized life am 
; would appropriate the new 
d pay no attention to Lo's c 
iggested that Sam take v 
is nephews and occupy the 
n's name. Sam was not v 
vith life anyhow on John' 
eed to occupy the new is 
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was suggested, feeling that thus he would be 
more independent. This ariangement was 
not altogether approved by the other families ; 
indeed, Jules sent over some of his boys to 
live on the island, as he seemed to think there 
was plenty of room for all, and believed that 
he had as good a right to the island for the 
uses of his family as John had. Sam was 
kindly disposed to Jules' boys, so that they 
all lived together in harmony. John contin- 
ued to be the nominal owner of Lo's island 
for some time, but began to exercise an over- 
bearing policy toward Sam, which he resent- 
ed. Sam ultimately told John very plainly 
that he stood in lieu of a father to all who had 
come over to Lo's island, and thought that 
the time had come for John to keep his fin- 
gers out of his business. 

John threatened to whip Sam for his inso- 
lence, and proceeded to administer this thrash- 
ing. But Sam turned the tables on him and 
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y thrashed John until he ca 
3am told him to go home i 
usiness and informed him 
ic would "run" Lo's island 
; christened it Sam's isla: 

Samites. 

some time John and S 
1 intercourse, but as time ' 
iged courtesies again, and 
es be bygones. Indeed, tl 
■, as a recital of their met 
at of their numerous famili 
ivited all the members of c 
'ere not satisfied with thi 
lands to come and live wii 
enty of territory and ther 
h for all. This caused S 
rease wonderfully and it 
largest of the group. Sam 
;nsive that no one could ; 
material might be found 01 
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been found on the other islands. Then Sam's 
family consisting, as it did, of people with 
strong wills of their own, became very ener- 
getic. They dreamed of boundless resources 
in their immense territory and were eager 
to explore all sections of it with perhaps a 
little too much haste. 



CHAPTER IV. 

.TIVE VALUES OI 
MODITIES. 

E communities increase 
her of the heads of the 1 
jityof consulting with tl 
j matters of general pol 
atives of each family ^ 
: together and legislai 
i consultation with thei 
al heads. Together thej 
fovernments " of their 

Each government was t 
its patriarchal head. 
:ople engaged in all kin 
r for the welfare of the 

majority being of cou 



Whilst all the islands were mon 
rich in clay, it was found that the > 
not all of one color, nor was all claj 
productive of results when worked 1 
deed it was found that while nearly 
of clay were found on every island, i 
excess of one kind and some of an' 
that trade between the islands becar 
portant factor in the life of the 
families. 

Adjustment of facilities for bartei 
change occupied much of their i 
The principle underlying the relativ 
of different commodities was depend 
ly on the extent to which the raw 
out of which a given commodity w; 
was found on the islands; secondlj 
amount of labor involved in produc 
a commodity. Thus: — if a given 
of clay would regularly produce a 
product with one day's labor, and l 
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quantity of clay would regularly produce ano- 
ther definite product with ten day's labor, 
the latter product was naturally, after deduct- 
ing the value of the raw clay, ten times the 
value of the former, after deducting the 
same value of raw clay. Thus, labor formed 
a most important factor in the relative 
values of products. 

One product was therefore primarily of 
value relatively to another in inverse propor- 
tion" to the quantities in which they were 
found on the islands in a raw state, and in 
direct proportion to the labor performed in 
their production. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE NECESSITY FOR MONEY 
THE AMOUNT REQUIRED. 

A S the relative values of produc s grai 
^ became determined the necessity i 
arbitrary money unit, with which to mt 
values, became apparent. Money had o 
essity, to consist of some commodity o 
modities of high relative value to other 
modities, making the bulk of the ar 
requiring to change hands as limited a 
sible: thus the quantity of money i 
sary to transact business naturally indi 
what commodity or commodities shouli 
stitute it. 

Supposing the unit of money to be 
thing whatever, Fritz could be suppoi 
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supply Jules with commodi 
units. At the same time Ji 
with commodities valued ; 
equivalent must be exchang 
Jules owes Fritz 10 money 
the transaction. 

These bii lances of exchan 
were what called for the u; 
the payment of labor the 
exactly, applied. If no lafc 
exchange for labor, the vi 
labor performed constitute 
be paid for in money. 

The total sum of all such 
out the islands determined, 
amount of money required 
circulation. Thus, the lar£ 
money circulated in paymi 
total sum of balances of 
changed, the greater the val 
expressed in terms of mone; 



CHAPTER VI. 

WHAT SHOULD CONSTITUTE 

MONEY. 

\ T O W,it happened that the children of all the 
families had broken small pieces from the 
trap rock projections which, as before stated, 
were found here and there throughout the 
islands. These small pieces of rock they had 
formed into marbles, as they found such 
marbles much harder than those rolled out 
of clay. In breaking the rock, they had now 
and then found embedded therein chunks of 
agate. This agate they formed into still 
harder marbles. 

The idea presented itself that thesfe marbles 
might be suitable for money. 

There were three distinct common materi- 
als, which could be put to use on the islands. 

(29) 
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lis was the one m; 
he necessities of lil 
;ments for work; 
ling, for it was 01 
vegetation £rew. 
useless for prese: 
this was a useful 
of articles, but w 
lird, agate; this w 
s locally found, so 
ed for purposes o 
r ornament. 
ul figuring, it wa 
ng from the visil 
te what was calls 
artistic use, and 1 
3 to be made into rr 
out one agate to 
thus their relative 
2 proportion, seeing 
narble was compar 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A MONEY UNIT IS CHOSEN. 

* 

A conference of the Governments of all the 
** families was called in order to choose an 
arbitrary unit for measuring all values, and 
resulted in giving a standard sized trap 
marble this place of honor. 

After carefully weighing all the facts as to 
relative values of commodities, and consider- 
ing the quantity of money required in accord- 
ance with the principle before explained, it 
was agreed that marbles of the same standard 
size should be made of agate. As the avail- 
able supply was in the proportion of one 
agate marble to sixteen trap marbles, it was 
further agreed that all available agate and 

all available, trap should be received by the 

(31) 



of all families on being 
embers of their own or o 
at such agate and trap sh 
i heads of families rece 
;s, each bearing his ownd 
such marbles to be used a 
lly belonging to the indivic 
;h agate and trap. Thus 
mited demand for such a\ 
ip was it possible to ma 

fixed ratio in value be 
ap. This ratio was sopn 

dispute between the re 

different families, as the i 

jpply, while about sixteei 

varied somewhat in t 

i family therefore fixed 
3r itself, but all in apprc 
I ratio of available quan 
differences in ratio serve 



the distribution of the two materials t 
the islands. 

Trap marbles were found to be a ■ 
ient money for exchange between m 
of the same family, while agate w; 
when large amounts of money had to 
hands or when balances had to be set 
tween the islands, as it was less b 
transport than its equivalent in trap. 

A few clay marbles were made at 
bitrary equivalent to trap or agate n 
but were only used for convenience 
chasing small amounts, and did not f 
tween the different islands in the sett 
of balances. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

SAM'S SCHEME FOR 
DEVELOPMENT. 

A S before explained, Sam's isla 
** large in contrast to John's, i 
it up and develop its resources 
immense amount of labor. 

His people had so far found ve 
clay on the island, and had to ii 
the other islands large quantities 
was indispensable to them. H 
conceived the idea of mixing cla; 
ent kinds to produce the same qu: 
in red clay. This was tedious a 
much labor, thus making his pr 
expensive than buying red cl. 
from the other islands. Nevertht 
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mined not to be baffled 
iassed a law requiring all 
lay from any of the other 
lis treasury a certain spec 
)rtion to the quantiry imj 
sople could'choose betwe 
from any of the other isli 
lixed clay from their ow 
at which they could afl 
considered that this pol 
bring him a revenue but 
employment to many of 
lixing of the clay. Besi< 
ble that processes might 
hich the product could be 
>ly as that imported fr 
Is? It was certainly a s 
on and ingenuity, 
lis policy of Sam's cau: 
an amongst his people as 
one which was the I 
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iue. It certainly had t 
j them enterprising an 
i such a degree that then 
• overreaching themselves 
develop the resources of 
t. As a result of the desi 
jp Sam's island by his 
ed all kinds of public in 
ent amongst which were 
to transport the products 
In order to do this 

and there was not ne 
:nd trap found yet in the i 

labor of development; 
necessary to borrow mc 

Johnites were ready art 
lat was necessary for sucl 

in their opinion to prori 
;ven loaned money to bu: 
ablishments with which ti 
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product that would compete with their 
own red clay, which they wanted to sell but 
could not, owing to the duties which were 
levied on it. They stipulated, however, that 
for every hundred agate marbles, or their 
equivalent in trap marbles, which they 
loaned, they should receive for their use 
from four to six agate marbles per year. 
This was satifactory to Sam's people, as 
they figured on developing products in clay 
which would not only pay this interest, but 
which would in addition yield immense re- 
turns. Moreover, they had every prospect 
of discovering rich deposits of agate and 
trap, which could be turned into money. 



CHAPTER IX. 

OTES, BANKING AND CU1 
RENCY. 

[ETIMES it occurred that a ba 
is due from one individual to an< 
hile the individual owing the ba 
oducts enough on hand which \ 
more than meet his indebtedness 
I not the ready money to satisf 
e. The individual to whom 
e was due, having confidence i 

of his debtor to pay the money 
lent in the future, took from the d 
ten promise to pay the money ba 
ture time. This written promist 
ated a note. 

holder of this note could pass it 
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party in payment of some of his 

es due to such third party, providing, 

irse, that this third party was satisfied 

he maker of the note would meet his 

tion. This note could be presented 

■urth party in the same way and so on 

-..,... .t was finally taken up by the original 

maker in return for the money which the 

note promised. 

As these notes were passing from hand to 
hand, the money which they stood in lieu of 
was being used b}' the maker of the note in 
paying for the production of products and 
thus it became a source of revenue to him. 
It therefore became usual to stipulate in 
making a note that the maker would pay a 
certain amount of interest for the use of this 
money. 

It suggested itself to some individuals 
that a profitable business could be developed 
by offering facilities for the safe keeping of 
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money which they would pay < 
owners in such quantities as thej 
mand. The owner of any of such n 
desiring to pay a balance to am 
would simply write an order o 
keepers of his money (they w 
ated Bankers), which order would 
on presentation to the Bankers 
over the amount of money it call 
this money was not needed by 
owner for present purposes, it co' 
in the Bank, subject in the same ■ 
order, if he so desired. 

These facilities for convenienc 
acting business were afforded by t 
without charge; indeed, the Ban 
often agree to pay a limited 
interest on the money left in the 

It was found that while mone; 
regularly deposited and withdraw 
proportion of the total amount dt 
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all depositors would remain in the hands of 
the Bankers. This money the Bankers could 
use by either carrying on business them- 
selves with it or by lending it to others at a 
specified rate of interest. Thus the Bankers 
became prosperous, when they showed judg- 
ment in using the money in their hands. 

Their institutions were so beneficial to the 
people, engaged in business, that they were 
recognized by all heads, of families as in- 
dispensable to the best interests of prosperity, 
and laws were passed regulating the business 
of Banking and determining the proportion 
of money which the Banks were permitted 
to use for their own purposes out of the total 

amount deposited, to the end that sufficient 

•« 

should be kept on hand to satisfy all orders 
which might be presented for payment. 

The idea presented itself to those ex- 
perienced in Banking, that the Bankers might 
issue, in lieu of money, to those demanding 
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nent of orders, written promises to pay 
ey on demand, which should pass be- 
;n individuals in lieu of such amounts as 
i written promises called for. When 
were presented at the Bank they would 
edeemed by the amount of money called 
if it was desired. These promises issued 
tie Banks were designated paper currency, 
hey passed current in the payment of 
s between those who knew that they 
Id be redeemed at any time on presenta- 
at the Bank. 

uch of such paper currency continued to 
assed from hand to hand and was never 
rned to the Bank for redemption. Thus 
Janks were gainers to the extent of what 
unredeemed, continuing to have the use 
ie money which such currency called for. 
; paper was convenient to handle and was 
ibjected to by the people. It was issued 
irious forms calling for one, two or more 
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marbles of trap or agate, as seemed most 
convenient. 

To make secure the payment of these 
promises to pay on demand, the makers were 
required to satisfy the Government of their 
families that they would meet the demand 
for the payment of the same in money either 
by depositing the equivalent in the Govern- 
ment treasury or otherwise. When the 
equivalent was deposited in the Government 
treasury the Bankers received interest on 
the money so deposited. 

Some of the Governments themselves issued 
such paper currency based on what they de- 
clared themselves willing at any time to pay 
from money held in their treasuries. Sam 
was one who adopted such a policy and it 
will afterwards be seen that his paper was 
used to deplete his treasury of agate: show- 
ing the folly of a Government engaging in 
what was virtually a Banking business. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PER AND ITS EFFECT ON 
VALUES. 

)R in circulation was of two kinds. 
it, promises to pay at some specified 
i bearing interest. Second, Bank 
r ernment treasury paper, calling for 
: of money on demand and con- 
y bearing no interest. This latter, 
x stated, passed current in lieu of 
Ltid was designated currency, 
currency had the effect of inflating 
i commodities as it served to increase 
sunt of total currency in circulation 
oney and paper currency) which be- 
e natural equivalent of all balances of 
e of commodities as formerly ex- 
An increased amount of currency 
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will seek a market just as any commodity 
will. 

The use of all paper had an effect some- 
what similar to paper currency, as for the 
time being it served the purposes of currency. 

When a time came however that paper for 
any reason was presented for redemption in 
money in large general amount, the effect 
was to reduce the amount of currency seek- 
ing circulation and thus to reduce the values 
of commodities in general. 

A failure of an enterprise of some extent, 
which had been carried on by borrowed ■ 
money might create distrust in the ability of 
those having borrowed money on other ven- 
tures to meet their obligations, and so lend- 
ers would hesitate in lending their money in 
any enterprises which savored in the least of 
doubtful outcome and. would call in all they 
could of what was already loaned in such 
enterprises. Thus interest paper might be 
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greatly reduced in amount and money which 
would otherwise be in circulation would be 
hoarded. Following this would be depre- 
ciation in values owing to the fact that com- 
modities would go begging for a market. 
Lack of confidence would lead to suspicion 
of the ability of the Banks to meet payment 
of orders and this would cause a demand for 
a withdrawal of more money than the Banks 
had on hand because of their having invested 
part of the money deposited with them. This 
would aggravate the situation and failure to 
meet obligations all around would result. So 
business would stagnate. 

No question existed whatever but that a 
limited amount of paper might be used with 
perfect safety and indeed its use had become 
indispensable in facilitating the transaction of 
business, but that its amount should be kept 
within carefully studied limits was indisput- 
able. 
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Paper currency properly secured and-- 
regulated in amount well within the bounds of 
probable demand for trap and agate money 
was guaranteed by such governments as held 
security for the Bank currency, and the 
honesty and integrity of the governments 
themselves demanded that their own paper 
currency should circulate without the shadow 
of a doubt regarding the ability to secure 
from the government treasury on demand the 
amount of money the currency called for. 

It "was thus seen that money itself should 
exist in large enough quantity to reduce the 
necessity of its being replaced by too much 
promise paper. Promise currency should 
only exist in such quantity as to permit of no 
doubt of its being redeemed by actual money 
on demand. 

Money should naturally seek circulation 
as much as possible in order to serve the pur- 
pose which called for its existence. 



CHAPTER XI. 

DEMONETIZATION OF T 
DEPRECIATION OF V* 

JOHN'S island proved to on 
" resources, although smaller t 
the others. Its small size allov 
built up quickly and the Johni' 
result, much in the way of ir 
products to offer to the others- 
were short of some kinds of p 
had to procure such from the ol 
Upon the whole, however, they ] 
ance of trade in their favor. 

As a result of the balance of 
in favor of his people, John c( 
idea that it would benefit them 
refuse to make any more marbles 
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:cept such as might be required for con- 
nience in trade between the members of 
; own family. Balances were paid in agate, 
yhow, between the different islands and he 
is gradually gaining in total amount of 
;ate. 

He decreed, therefore, that after a certain 
te, he would not accept all the trap offered 
m for manufacture into marbles, but would 
ly take so much as would suit his conve- 
snce. This action, so far as his island was 
ncerned, threw trap on the market, like any 
her commodity, seeking a buyer. 
The Governments of the other islands con- 
med to receive all trap offered them as he- 
re, making it into marbles for money. By 
us maintaining an unlimited capacity for 
ailable trap, the combined action of the 
hier islands maintained the relative value of 
ip and agate as material for money, seeing 
2 same conditions existed now, on the whole, 
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as before John adoped this distinct policy of 
his own regarding the material out of which 
money should be made. 

John's policy was not very well understood 
for a time, but he was far sighted, and, as he 
had commenced to have many Money Lend- 
ers amongst his people, the advantages of 
this policy would sooner or later become ap- 
parent. 

Sam did not like the fact that the Johnites 
had the privilege of sending to his island all 
the trap they wanted to, and having it made 
by him into money , whereas, when the Samites 
had to settle with the Johnites, either in the 
payment of interest or in the balance of trade, 
they demanded agate. Not but that Sam or 
his people would naturally have sent agate 
anyhow, as it was easier to transport than its 
equivalent in trap, but he did not like the 
principle of the thing. 

Sam finallv determined to refuse to receive 
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lited trap for making into marbles just 
hn had done a number of years before, 
had prospered after the change, why 
d not he? 

lere was now so much trap on the gene- 
larket seeking buyers that Fritz, Jules 
subsequently others, had to adopt the 

policy as John and Sam had adopted 
use those having trap to sell began to re- 
it in price owing to its becoming a drug 
e market. There being no demand for 
.vailable trap, it would evidently have 
folly to attempt to exchange agate for 

their natural ratio. Such an action 
d simply have resulted in the removal 
1 agate from any island whose govern- 
: adopted such a policy. Nor would 
2ViI have ended with the removal of the 
; as will be shown hereafter, 
le whole foundation of values was now 
ged as agate had become the only re- 
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cognized money and, as such, all circulating 
agate plus the currency and paper built on 
it became the equivalent of all balances of 
exchange. 

About the same proportion of paper or 
other redeemable currency could safely be 
build upon whatever was recognized as 
money; thus the value of all balances of ex- 
change with agate alone acting as money, as 
compared to their value when both agate and 
trap were so recognized, would naturally be 
reduced in about the proportion of the value 
of circulating agate and trap together to the 
value of circnlating agate alone. To prevent 
reduction of values in this proportion it became 
necessary to increase to a dangerous extent 
the amount ot promise currency- in circula- 
tion. 

Trap had a value like any other com- 
modity, but used as currency it was simply a 
promise to pay the nominal amount it called 
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for in agate; such promise being ma 
government which had made it intc 
Owing to the instability of an 
promise currency, the value oi all b 
exchange was reduced by the de 
tion of trap. Thus the value of con 
including labor, depreciated in t 
proportion ; the value of all commodi 
simply a multiple of the balanc< 
change. 



CHAPTER XII. 

CLASSES AND THEIR NAT 
POLICIES. 

IT BECAME apparent that in eve 
* three distinct Classes of individual 
although the lines between them 
sharply defined. 

The representative of the first 
The Lender. He embraced every 
nity of increasing his wealth by le 
money and exacting for its use as 
he could get. His policy was nai 
retain the agate standard as under i 
modities were cheap. He could gel 
his money and he had plenty of i 
from a purel}' selfish standpoint, s 
desire to increase the volume of mo 
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THE AGATE BUGS. 



A NY agitation naturally begets a counter 
^^ agitation. Thus, the suggestions of the 
Trapites to urge Sam to attempt the re- 
monetization of trap by his own individual 
effort called out not only the honest opposi- 
tion of those who could appreciate the folly 
of such an action, but that of extremists with 
selfish ends in view who contended for the re- 
tention of the Agate Standard alone. All three 
parties had blind followers, who either had 
not the time or had not the ability to study 
the question. 

These Agate standard extremists were 
designated "Agate Bugs" by the Trapites. 
Their leaders were principally to be found 
amongst the unscrupulous Lenders who had 
taken advantage of Sam's dilemma in his 

(67) 
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iking business by the endless cha 
?ady referred to. 

The Lenders had cornered all t 
y could lay their hands on and we; 

it in order to force those who ha< 
o meet their obligations payable 
sorrow it from them at higher an 
2S of interest. 

The principal argument of the.Ag 
>ealing for support to their posi 
t,by using agate alone as money,th 
created one absolute unit of value 
y admitted, the available agate 
e was not physically sufficient tc 

currency necessary to settle ba' 
ugh actual bulk of agate coul 
nd to distribute widely enough for 
e. Still, they pointed out that 
er currency calling for agate c 
d for wide distribution. 
Veil did they know that trap i 
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was just like so much paper, and in it- 
self, while more valuable than paper, was 
after all simply a promise to pay. A cur- 
rency based on a promise to pay in trap was 
a very doubtful medium of payment, but as 
such a currency actually existed it but served 
to dangerously increase the total promise cur- 
rency. The whole fabric of promise paper 
was liable to be swept away and leave only 
the agate in circulation as a measure of the 
trade balances, thus depreciating the values 
of commodities. 

The Agate Bugs amongst the Bankers 
made much of the fact that while available 
trap and available agate might exist in nearly 
definite proportion, still, when both were 
recognized as money, the somewhat unequal 
distribution throughout the islands made it 
necessary for the different governments to 
enact laws establishing their interchangeable 
ratio, when made into marbles, at slightly 
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varying figures in order to equalize their 
distribution between the islands. This made 
troublesome figuring for the Bankers which 
they would rather have avoided. 

They pointed out that trap enough could 
now be secured for one agate marble to make 
from twenty to thirty trap marbles, forgetting 
to mention that this was plainly the result of 
the demonetization of available trap, so throw- 
ing trap on the market begging for buyers. 

The real motive of the Agate Bug, who 
knew what he was talking about, in urging 
the retention of Agate alone as money, was 
selfishness. All commodities had depreciated 
in value owing to the demonetization of trap. 
The appreciation of values could not be up- 
held by promise currency as it was at best 
unstable. He had the money with which to 
buy the cheap commodities and he did not 
propose that better prices should be demanded 

for them if he could help it. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE HONEST SOLUTION OF THE 
DIFFICULTY. 

CAM, having carefully studied the circum- 
^ stances leading up to his dilemma, called 
a general congress of his people and addressed 
them as follows: 

"We are gathered together as honest men, 
seeking to bring prosperity into the homes, 
and happiness, as a consequence, into the 
hearts of ourselves and our fellows. 

"We must leave individual selfishness 
entirely out of our deliberations and, more- 
over, must look the facts that we have de- 
veloped from a study of the burning 
question of the hour — namely, our money 
system — squarely in the face without fear 
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or favor and solely with a view 
the general welfare of the peopl 

" I will statu therefore, ont 
lessons I have drawn from an in 
of the subject as briefly as possi 
find the reasons for my conch 
study of our whole system of e 
methods of doing business whic 
amplified heretofore, 

'■'First. Agate is, physically 
in extent to perform all the 
money. 

"Second. A promise currt 
agate, must be so extensive as 1 
ous, seeing in times of panic it 
as to materially depreciate ; 
commodities. 

" Third. Our people have 
fast that they have found it 
borrow to such an extent for th 
carrying on their enterprises, tl 
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"11 

are in debt to lenders of other islands to an U 

amount equalling at least the value of all M 

available agate in existence. Interest on this 
must be paid in agate. 

''Fourth. Our own Lenders have hoarded 
agate for the purpose of demanding a higher 
and higher rate of interest on it from those 
who must have it to meet their obligations. 

"Fifth. The larger the amount of mone} - 
and currency in circulation, the higher the 
value of all commodities and the more wide 
spread is prosperity. 

'•'Sixth. Any increase of currency tends to 
enhance values, but if that currency is simply 
a promise to pay, it is liable to be swept 
away and values drop in consequence. 

"Seventh. If possible, our money should 
be increased in amount by the readoption of 
all available trap together with all available 
agate as money, at the natural ratio of their 
existence, which will be found not to vary 
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very far from sixteen trap marbles 
agate, supposing all to be made into 
sized marbles. 

"Eighth. This can only be broug 
by agreement of families enough, 
their combined wealth in money c 
of agate and trap will equal the vain 
available trap; thus making a mark 
the trap possible to be offered to t 
making into marbles. So will the 
values of agate and trap assume the 
ratio of the inverse of the relative q 
in which they are available for mal 
marbles. This will be about sixteei 
as before stated. This ratio may be 
slightly by the different families to 
an inducement for the equalization 
and agate between the different islai 

"Ninth. We cannot alone as a fi 
tempt to receive unlimited trap for 
into marbles, as the available trap 
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out the islands is far in excess of our 
combined wealth of agate and trap. Such a 
policy would only result in the removal of 
all agate from our island, and when our 
debts to other islands, payable in agate, be- 
come due they must be honestly met. Our 
creditors of other islands would not receive 
our trap at the ratio we attempted to 
establish, for the simple reason that an un- 
limited capacity for receiving trap to be 
made into marbles would not exist as trap 
would still be seeking a market. Thus we 
would have to pay more trap for our in- 
debtedness than its nominal value in marbles 
called for, and so our island would be em- 
poverished. 

" Tenth. We are not the only people who 
are becoming alive to the fact that some- 
thing is wrong with our present money 
system. Patriotic citizens of the other 
islands are becoming alive to the necessity 
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of the remonetization of trap as th. 
that thereby wealth and conseque 
ness would be more widely distribi 
now. 

"Eleventh. I realize my individm 
in issuing paper currency calling 
money deposited in my treasury ar 
part by me just as has been done bj 
In order to redeem it I must plum; 
deeper and deeper in debt; but, it 
redeemed although the heavens fa 
I trust, is the spirit of all of you a 
your honor in meeting your oblig; 
had no right to engage in a banking 
and I now realize my mistake in 
The 'endless chain pump' has tauj 
lesson, the result of which- will be 
soon as I can arrange matters pi 
will withdraw all my paper current 
such business be carried on by tl 
while I will see to it that such Bank 
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well secured and regulated in amount 

lin safe limits. 

Now, listen well to my advice, for believe 

my only desire is for the welfare and 

Diness of all. 

/Ve all have the right to cast a vote for a 

esentative in our government, and those 

:ing the general welfare of the people in 

erence to purely selfish ends constitute the 

ority of the voters of all the islands. Our 

t to vote is our greatest privilege and the 

edness of the ballot against any attempt 

orruption should be guarded as we would 

rd our very life blood. 

Et will not suffice for the remedy of our 

that the different governments send re- 
;entatives to a general conference on the 
ition to thrash over the whole subject of 
ness methods. Representatives might be 

who were not thoroughly posted on the 
ills of the subject or who might for one ^^M 
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reason or another act from selfish mi 
and so defeat the ultimate object of th 
ference by having it divided by the f 
debate. 

"My advice then is, that you put youi 
in communication with the patriotic c 
of the other islands,principally those of J 
Fritz's and Jules 1 , and by your vote: 
men to represent you in our different fa 
who will not seek selfish ends, but wh 
individually pledge themselves as folic 

'l AGREE TO USE MY INFLUENCE T( 
END THAT A MUTUAL AGREEMENT BE 
BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENTS OF E^ 
OF THE FAMILIES TO SUFFICE TO 
TROL THE MAKING INTO MARBLES Ol 
AVAILABLE TRAP AS WELL AS ALL t 
ABLE AGATE, AS THOSE OWNING THE 
MATERIALS MAY CHOOSE TO PRESENT 
FOR SUCH USE, SO AGAIN CONSTIT 

both as money.' Then as already s 
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vill be enhanced of all comnii 

g labor, in all the islands, an 
nd happiness will result. 
;her, let me add, look well to i 
light you as to overreaching 
y borrowing too much. Wh 
our lost ground we had bettei 
of gradually assuming ourseh 
1 we owe to the lenders ol 
Let home industry be promc 
apital as much as possible ai 
reby reduce the chances for a 
Sam's Dilemma." 
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or favor and solely with a view of promoting 
the general welfare of the people at large. 

"I will state therefore, one by one, the 
lessons I have drawn from an impartial study 
i of the subject as briefly as possible. You can 

find the reasons for my conclusions in the 
study of our whole system of exchange and 
methods of doing business which have been 
amplified heretofore. 

"First. Agate is, physically, too limited 
in extent to perform all the functions of 
money. 

"Second. A promise currency, built on 
agate, must be so extensive as to be danger- 
ous, seeing in times of panic it is so reduced 
as to materially depreciate all values of 
commodities. 

" Third. Our people have developed so 

fast that they have found it necessary to 

borrow to such an extent for the purpose of 
carrying on their enterprises, that now they 
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are in debt to lenders of otl 
amount equalling at least 
available agate in existence, 
must be paid in agate. 

" Fourth, Our own Lend 
agate for the purpose of dei 
and higher rate of interest t 
who must have it to meet 

"Fifth. The larger the ; 
and currency in circulation 
value of all commodities am 
spread is prosperity. 

" Sixth. Any increase of i 
enhance values, but if that c 
a promise to pay, it is Hat 
away and values drop in coi 

"Seventh. If possible, 01 
be increased in amount by t 
all available trap together v 
agate as money, at the natu 
existence, which will be fou 
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very far from sixteen trap marbles to one 
agate, supposing all to be made into standard 
sized marbles. 

"Eighth. This can only be brought about 
by agreement of families enough, so that 
their combined wealth in money consisting 
of agate and trap will equal the value of all 
available trap; thus making a market for all 
the trap possible to be offered to them for 
making into marbles. So will the relative 
values of agate and trap assume the definite 
ratio of the inverse of the relative quantities 
in which they are available for making into 
marbles. This will be about sixteen to one 
as before stated. This ratio may be modified 
slightly by the different families to serve as 
an inducement for the equalization of trap 
and agate between the different islands. 

"Ninth. We cannot alone as a family at- 
tempt to receive unlimited trap for making 
into marbles, as the available trap through- 
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out the islands is far in excess of our 
combined wealth of agate and trap. Such a 
policy would only result in the removal of 
all agate from our island, and when our 
debts to other islands, payable in agate, be- 
come due they must be honestly met. Our 
creditors of other islands would not receive 
our trap at the ratio we attempted to 
establish, for the simple reason that an un- 
limited capacity for receiving trap to be 
made into marbles would not exist as trap 
would still be seeking a market. Thus we 
would have to pay more trap for our in- 
debtedness than its nominal value in marbles 
called for, and so our island would be em- 
poverished. 

" Tenth. We are not the only people who 
are becoming alive to the fact that some- 
thing is wrong with our present money 
system. Patriotic citizens of the other 
islands are becoming alive to the necessity 
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of the remonetization of trap as they realize 
that thereby wealth and consequent happi- 
ness would be more widely distributed than 
now. 

"Eleventh. I realize my individual mistake 
in issuing paper currency calling for the 
money deposited in my treasury and used in 
part by me just as has been done by bankers. 
In order to redeem it I must plunge myself 
deeper and deeper in debt ; but, it shall be 
redeemed although the heavens fall. This, 
I trust, is the spirit of all of you as regards 
your honor in meeting your obligations. I 
had no right to engage in a banking business 
and I now realize my mistake in doing so. 
The 'endless chain pump' has taught me a 
lesson, the result of which will be that, as 
soon as I can arrange matters properly, I 
will withdraw all my paper currency and let 

I such business be carried on by the banks, 

% ■ 

& while I will see to it that such Bank currency 
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is well secured and regulated in s 
within safe limits. 

"Now, listen well to my advice, for 1 
me, my only desire is for the welfai 
happiness of all. 

"We all have the right to cast a vot 
representative in our government, anc 
seeking the general welfare of the pe 
preference to purely selfish ends constit 
majority of the voters of all the islands 
right to vote is our greatest privilege a 
sacredness of the ballot against any a 
at corruption should be guarded as we 
guard our very life blood. 

"It will not suffice for the remedy 
ills, that the different governments s 
presentatives to a general conference 
question to thrash over the whole sut 
business methods. Representatives mi 
sent who were not thoroughly posted 
details of the subject or who might f 
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reason or another act from selfish motives, 
and so defeat the ultimate object of the con- 
ference by having it divided by the heat of 
debate. 

"My advice then is, that you put yourselves 
in communication with the patriotic citizens 
of the other islands,principally those of John's, 
Fritz's and Jules', and by your votes elect 
men to represent you in our different families 
who will not seek selfish ends, but who will 
individually pledge themselves as follows: — 

' 1 AGREE TO USE MY INFLUENCE TO THE 
END THAT A MUTUAL AGREEMENT BE MADE 
BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENTS OF ENOUGH 
OF THE FAMILIES TO SUFFICE TO CON- 
TROL THE MAKING INTO MARBLES OF ALL 
AVAILABLE TRAP AS WELL AS ALL AVAIL- 
ABLE AGATE, AS THOSE OWNING THE TWO 
MATERIALS MAY CHOOSE TO PRESENT THEM 
FOR SUCH USE, SO AGAIN CONSTITUTING 

both as money.' Then as already shown, 
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values will be enhanced 
including labor, in all i 
perity and happiness wil 
"Further, let me add, 
sons taught you as to 
selves by borrowing toe 
recover our lost ground 
a policy of gradually ass 
principal we owe to t 
islands. Let home indu 
home capital as much 
will thereby reduce the 
tion of Sam's Dilemma.' 
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